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Tue words of the opera, Elfrida, contained in 
the third of the books spoken of in the first notice, 
were written by Manfredo Maggione, the * poet ” 
attached to Her Majesty’s Theatre in Laporte 
and Lumley’s time. Each of the greater theatres 
supported an officer who was called its ‘‘ poet” in 
those days, and every large house of business had 
also its own rhymester. Warren, the blacking 
maker, Browne, the hair-cutter, and Moses, the 
clothier, with others, each and all maintained a 
votary of the muse who praised the goods produced 
by the establishment to which he was attached, in 
consideration of a certain sum paid every Saturday. 
They wrote as they were paid, weekly. The story 
ot Elfrida was suggested by Grisi, and Maggione 
attenuated it with verses almost as good, nearly as 
humorous, as his own translation of Di pescatore, in 
Lucrezia Borgia, which is printed in the older copies 
of the libretto. Balfe appears to have worked up 
many of the numbers in Elfrida according to his 
own conception of the demands of the situation. 
To some of these Maggione appended words; some 
are left unfinished. Balfe put the whole thing aside 
when he found that Grisi would be unable to sing 
the opera. He thought that there was nothing for 
him but failure, and that his hopes of winning 
favour from a Parisian audience were for ever 
extinguished. It turned out otherwise. He pro- 
duced Le Puits d’ Amour, in Paris, and there as at 
the same time in London with the Bohemian Girl, 
his name was foremost in the minds of all interested 
in music. Heinrich Heine, in speaking of the visit 
of Liszt to Paris in 1844, calls him ‘the errant 
knight of all possible orders (the French Legion 
of Honour excepted, which Louis Philippe will give 
to no artist),” but it is afact that the King offered 
Balfe the Cross of the Legion; and that Lord 
Cowley, then ambassador in Paris, advised him to 
decline the honour, because British subjects were 
not permitted in those days to accept foreign orders 
of merit. The King, however, presented him with 
a massive gold medal, which he caused to be 
engraved and struck expressly, and he also invited 
him to become a French citizen, and to devote his 
talents to the service of a country ever ready to 
offer the warmest support to art and artists. 

Balfe declined the invitation, and, in spite of all 
temptation, remained as much an Englishman as 
was possible for one born in Dublin. 

The two operas, Le Pwits d’ Amour and the Bohemian 
Girl, were ‘on the stocks” at the same time, and 





certain themes intended for the one were, upon 
reflection, slightly altered and employed for the 


other. Thus, for example, the melody, “ A qui dans 
ma misére,” &c., spoken of last time, was written by 
Balfe to the words, “I dream’t that I dwelt in 
marble halls.” When he reviewed the situation, 
he was persuaded that the theme was too lively, 
and very inadequately represented the scene. 
Instead, therefore, of ° 
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as the Romance now stands. M. de Saint-Georges 
made a Version of Bunn’s book in French under 
the title of La Bohémienne, but the opera was not 
performed in France until 1862, when it was given 
at Rouen under the direction of M. Massenet. 
Seven years later Balfe was invited by the Emperor 
Napoleon to superintend its production at the 
Théatre Lyrique in Paris, and for this occasion he 
re-scored the whole of the opera, and added many 
things which have never been given in England in 
connection with the work. 

Some of these changes are intimated in the 
jotted sketches in the books, others are set forth 
in greater detail in certain detached shéets which 
have been most generously placed at the disposal 
of the present writer by the widow of the 
composer. 

Balfe had already re-scored the overture for the 
performance in Vienna by Strauss’s band, therefore 
he did not make any further changes in that. Some 
idea of the alterations he made may be formed when 
it is said that the Introduction to No. 1 in the first 
act was totally altered, and certain additions and 
improvements were made in the Cavatina, “ Vivant 
au sein des armes” (A soldier's life has been of 
strife). He added four bars to the end of the 
Cavatina, “ Adieu, douce patrie” (Tis sad to leave 
your fatherland). The duet, ‘Mon cher ami” 
(Comrade, your hand) seemed to fail to satisfy 
Balfe. In the sketch-books there are two trial 
designs, more or less traceable to the English 
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printed copy. The score for the French perform- 
ance has one or two changes which are effective 
from a dramatic point of view, though comparatively 
unimportant as affecting the music. 

In the second act the chief changes appear to 
have been made in the March and the Ballet music. 
The March is entirely different to that printed in the 
English version, and the whole of the Ballet scene 
has been revised. 

There is a difference in each of the versions 
printed in England, France, Italy, and Germany, 
arising from the desire to make the plot and the 
locality of the scene conformable to the predilections 
of the several peoples. In England and in France 
the scene is laid in Hungary, but the period of time 
is different. In England the date is uncertain, but 
it is nearer to the beginning of the present century 
than any other. In France it is turned back to the 
latter part of the seventeenth or the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. In Germany and Italy the 
scene is laid in Scotland. The names of the 
characters are varied to fit these peculiarities, and 
certain characteristic dances are introduced into 
the ballet music to support the character of the 
composition. There is a “ Schottische” for the 
Germans, a “‘ Ballabile Scozzese”’ for the Italians. 
‘* La Zingarella,” a “‘ Tarantella,” a ‘“* Pas des poig- 
nards,” and one or two other movements not named, 
all printed in the French edition of the score, 
together with a Cracovienne in full score, still in 
MS., evidently intended for the ballet scene, as 
the numbers and stage directions correspond. 

This Cracovienne in E minor and major is very 
bright and spirited, and the scoring is completely 
indicated, though not fully written out. Balfe 
usually dated his scores, but this has no date, but 
there is no doubt, from the style of the handwriting, 
it must have been written for the Parisian produc- 
tion. There is a full score of the ballad, ‘ Love 
smiles but to deceive,” composed to words by 
Desmond Ryan as a supplemental song for the 
Gipsy Queen, in The Bohemian Girl. The words 
are not supplied, but the melody is written on two 
lines for the first and second verses, and the score 
bears date May 16, 1856. This will serve as a guide 
to those whose who wish to sing the song, but are 
deterred at present for fear of the penalty to which 
they may be liable for the infringement of a.per- 
forming right. The song cannot be sung in public 
without permission until the year 1898 at the 
earliest. 

The third act of La Bohémienne has an entirely 
new “entr’acte,” and several variations from the 
printed score, which are all possessed of features of 
interest for those who love to trace the paths of 
genius, 

In the fourth act many changes were made. The 
vondo finale, which is the characteristic ending of 
Balfe’s operas, was changed, because the French 
playgoer is better pleased with a dramatic situation 
than with a joyous vocal ending. The Gipsy Queen 
has an aria arranged out of a portion of the melody 
of the finale taken at a very slow pace, and there 
are changes in the super-added chorus which are 
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more effective than in the original version. These 
changes are of course copyright, and can only be 
employed by those who own the copyright. Now 
that the opera is common property, it would seem 
as though it might be worth the trouble on the part 
of those who wish to gain a little peculiarity and 
exclusive privilege, to obtain permission to use these 
changes, and so to distinguish their own repre- 
sentations of the opera from those common to the 
many. 

Among the loose leaves and packets of paper’on 
which Balfe has written down his thoughts, which 
were found in his drawers and in his portfolios at 
his decease, were a series of vocal exercises copied 
by Mapleson, with a view to publication. These 
are called “‘Dodici Fantasie per voce di Baritono 
composta da M. W. Balfe, e dal medesimo dedicato 
all’esimio maestro D. F. E. Auber. Paris. 1842.” 
The date is in Balfe’s handwriting, and one 
or two corrections and directions in each exercise 
are added by Balfe in ink and red pencil. 
The twelfth exercise, which is in B flat, was 
transposed a note lower, and introduced into 
Satanella in after years, as a portion of one of 
the soprano solos. 

Some other examples of his work while he was 
in Paris are dated 1846. These are a ‘ Sanctus 
per Due Bassi Composto é dedicato all’amico 
Signor Perrot, de M. W. Balfe,” in the key 
of B flat minor, and with pianoforte or organ 
accompaniment only; also a ‘Gratias ago” 
per Voce di Basso, in B flat major, pianoforte 
accompaniment only, a very expressive and devo- 
tional melody, and an ** Agnus Dei” per Tenore e 
due Bassi. All these were written for the Princess 
Adelaide, the sister of the King Louis Philippe, who 
was the head of a Conventual establishment, and 
they are among the few pieces of sacred composition 
which Balfe is known to have written. A modifica- 
tion of these pieces was adopted in the arrangement 
published with English words, as an anthem ‘“ Save 
me, O God,” by the writer of this paper. It 
was sung at the evening service at Westminster 
Abbey, when the memorial tablet to the composer 
was unveiled on the anniversary of his death-day, 
October 20th, 1882. Balfe was often urged by his 
friends to undertake the composition of a work on 
a sacred subject, but he steadily refused, on the 
ground that he did not feel drawn to that form of 
musical expression, and that he did not wish 
willingly to court failure. 

Secular music was distinctly his métier, and 
whether in opera, dance, song or cantata, he was 
alike happy, alike melodious and interesting. His 
extraordinary skill in finding the measure of those 
with whom he had to deal, generally resulted in 
success for all concerned. They were all fitted 
with parts that brought their best qualities 
forward, and so, finding ease and comfort in the 
exercise of their talents, they also did justice to the 
work they had to do, and the composer was glorified 
in proporiion, This is exhibited in a Cantata for 
two sopranos and contralto, with accompaniments 
tor horn, harp and pianoforte, and a chorus of 
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Cantata found among his manuscripts. The 
composition bears date May 26th, 1851. It was 
written, to celebrate the Exhibition of that year, for 
Fiorentini, Fanny Lablache, and Ida Bertrand, who 
were supposed severally to represent England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. The parts were also sung 
by Sontag, Cruvelli, Duprez, Guiliani, Alaymo, 
Fioravanti and others, by way of alternate solo 
or chorus. At one time these gifted vocalists were 
content to sing in the chorus of the work in which 
at another they had taken the solo. It was often 
done at Mr. Lumley’s country house at Fulham, at 
his famous historical “ garden fétes.” It has not 
been published, and it would be worth reviving. 
Those who heard it and remember it bear testimony 
to the extraordinary effect it produced with Puzzi 
playing the horn, Trust the harp, and Balfe, the 
composer, at the piano. ‘“ Life was infused into 
it by the dashing leading of Balfe, always lively and 
spirited in his style,” and the Cantata was one of 
the most admired productions of the famous season 
of 1851, when Balfe, as Conductor of the Opera, 
produced Auber’s L’Enfant Prodigue, Thalberg’s 
Florinda, or the Moors in Spain, and his own 
Quatre fils Aymon, under the title of I quattri 
fratelli. 

There are several detached pieces of Manuscript, 
including among others, a completed song and 
chorus with pianoforte accompaniment, in which 
the symphony starts off in strict canon in the 


unison, and describes the adventures of a wonderful 
runner. 


“In Clovis’ time there lived a man 

The most wonderful runner that ever ran, 
He darted about from valley and town, 
Gaining a widespread and great renown. 
But the secret of all this marvellous speed 
Was that he had signed a mysterious deed 
With the power of darkness, and thereby got 
This lightning tread, with which he shot 
Over the land, up and along, 

Anywhere, everywhere singing this song :— 
Run, run, run, run, 

For ever running beneath the sun, 

Stopping for nought ’till the journey’s done, 
And the plain is gained and the prize is won.” 


Whether this belonged to an opera, a drama, or 
was a separate song, the present writer cannot say, 
neither does he know who was the author of the 
words. It may have been, like the Blondel song in 
The Talisman, an incidental ballad in that Opera 
sung by one of the soldiers in camp, but there is 
nothing to support this supposition. 

There are several pieces fully scored, but only 
portions of larger works, such as the Aria Buffa 
for Meerza, out of an unfinished opera, the words 
of which, by Samuel Lover, are very droll. The 
first of three verses opens thus :— 


‘“‘A peri once was over vain, 
Pride in her heart did rankle, 
And she always wore a very short train 


g spoiled her sporting quite, 
For which she oft did wail ; 

To a mermaid soon he changed this sprite, 
And turned into a fish, what was her delight. 
Oh! what a terrible tale.” 


Balfe was wont to sing this song in private, and, 
as may be imagined, he gave it with every possible 
emphasis of humour. 

Among the rest of the manuscripts the sketches 
for his last opera, The Talisman, have an element of 
interest all their own. There is the full score of 
the overture which was found by Mr. F. Archer 
among the manuscripts of Balfe after the work had 
been given at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and had been 
printed with a pianoforte arrangement by Sir 
George Macfarren. The overture was played for 
the first time at the Alexandra Palace on the 
29th July, 1876, at the Balfe Memorial Con- 
cert. It is a reminiscence of the chief airs in 
the overture, after the fashion of many of Balfe’s 
overtures, and those of other composers. There is 
also the greater part of the opera arranged for 
pianoforte by Balfe himself and only recently re- 
covered. It bears the inscription ‘“‘ New Opera, 
Eaux Bonnes, 27th July, 1865,” so that this portion 
of the work was begun when he was on a visit 
to his daughter Victoria, Duchess of Frias. The 
manuscript is carefully, neatly and boldly written, 
evidently for the purpose of placing in the 
hands of the printer. There is no arrange- 
ment of the overture, but the work begins 
as in Macfarren's arrangement, which was printed 
with the ‘“ Introduction and the Chorus of 
Arabs.” Among the pieces belonging to the third 
act is a song, “His lady’s name is on his 
flag, embroidered with her hair,” intended for 
Blondel, who doés not appear as a character 
in the known version of the opera. The song 
has therefore never been printed, but it is 
one of the besi pieces of work in the opera, 
and, like the “ Clovis’ song, has a character all 
its own. 

The number of rough sketches of ideas hastily jotted 
down which belong to the period when he was at 
work at the Talisman, show how much his mind 
was occupied with the task, and how largely it 
possessed his sympathies, He was anxious that it 
should be his best, and that it should be offered to 
his supporters and patrons, the British public. His 
Parisian friends had urged him to produce it in Paris, 
but he turned a deaf ear to their solicitations, and 
made up his mind to produce it first in English in 
London. He wrote out his thoughts and tried them 
in various ways, changing the tempi, the key, and 
accent, in order to produce the best effect possible ; 
writing over one passage “ The old song is best,” 
another “ This will do,” over another “ No, rio, not 
this,” over another “‘N.B. Look well to big drum 
and cymbals in this,” over another “ Better as 
before,” over another “ Best, I think.” The humour 
of his mind, even in serious moments, is shown by 
the setting out of a brilliant Allegretto in D in 
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he were glad to have relieved his mind of the greater 
burden, he dashes down the commencement of a 
laudatory ditty in the following humorous manner :— 
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Then the first idea of the “‘Canzona d’Evelina” 
in E major, evolved from the melody and the word 
“hurra,” with others written in pencil, testify to 
some “‘ Eureka” probably. The Talisman sketches, 
as almost the last efforts of his busy life, have a 
special interest for the admirers of Balfe, as showing 
that up to the last, his industry was untiring, and 
that he was not content with the first form in which 
a thought presented itself to his mind. 


W. A. BARRETT. 


Tue terms accorded to Madame Patti by Bern- 
hard Pohl for the tour which she is at present 
carrying out—viz.: £24,000 for fifty performances 
—appear to have aroused a good deal of virtuous 
indignation in the bosoms of French and German 
journalists, who are never weary of denouncing the 
“starring system” as a curse to impresarii and the 
musical public alike. It appears to escape their 
‘perceptions that the high rates of remuneration 
obtained by so-called “stars” are attributable to 
the very persons who, according to our ireful con- 
temporaries, suffer from the “ system.” For, onthe 
one hand, the public will pay large sums to hear 
certain singers, while it will not listen to others at 
any price ; whilst impresarii, whose business it is to 
provide the public with that which it will pay for, 
outbid one another in order to secure the services of 
the “stars” that draw, thus stimulating these latter 
to demand large fees. As an article is worth exactly 
what it will fetch in the market, and demand 
creates supply, the buyer is surely to blame—not 
the seller—if prices run extravagantly high. That 
they should do so in connection with musical 
executants is nothing new. 

‘9 ok ° | 

PEopLe who carp at Madame Patti's £480a night 
in 1886 should not forget that as long ago as 1806 
Madame Catalani gave a concert at Madrid, all the 
places at which were sold at the rate of four golden 
ounces (about 16) apiece; or that her three 
concerts in Paris, later in the same year, brought 
her in £3,000, She subsequently earned £13,200 
during her first London season, lasting just four 
months. Over and over again she was paid two 
hundred guineas for singing ‘‘God Save the King” 
and “Rule Britannia;” and on one occasion she 
demanded and obtained £2,000 for taking part in a 
three days’ musical Festival. Napoleon I, offered 
her £4,000 a year and two months’ leave of absence 
to sing the leading parts at the Paris Opera-house; 


she was a Legitimist in politics, and could not 
countenance the Bonaparte régime. Returning to 
London from Paris after this curious episode, she 
earned from {£12,000 to £15,000 per annum for two 
successive years. Then she went to Russia, where 
she reaped an even more luxuriant golden harvest. 
The St. Petersburg four months’ season of 1823, for 
instance, brought her in no smaller a sum than 
£18,000. 
*  &* 

Tue great vocalists of the second and third 
quarters of this century—Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, 
Lind, Alboni, amongst prime-donne ; Mario, Rubini, 
Tamburini, amongst tenori— earned enormous 
incomes, unsurpassed in amount by those the 
receipt of which is constantly being held up as a 
reproach to Pattiand Nilsson. Sontag’s professional 
gains varied for several years between £15,000 and 
£20,000 per annum. In 1834 Malibran cleared 
£30,000 by a starring tour in Italy. Jenny Lind’s 
original engagement with Phineas Barnum secured 
to her £16,000 for 150 concerts, all her travelling 
and maintenance expenses being paid by the 
entrepreneur ; but she soon found it worth her while 
to free herself from that contract by paying a heavy 
forfeit, in order to carry on her Transatlantic 
tournée for her own exclusive benefit ; and it was under- 
stood at the time that she had by so doing earned 
considerably over £100,000 within twelve months. 

* * * 

Ir would be ridiculous to blame any of these 
paramount artists for making their pecuniary hay 
whilst the sun of public favour shone benevolently 
upon them. Impresarii may have lost money by 
them ; indeed, the history of operatic enterprise 
in this ‘country leaves little doubt upon this 
point ; but the person leased cannot justly be held 
accountable for errors of calculation committed by 
his or her lessor to the latter’s prejudice. And no 
injury can be alleged to have been inflicted on the 
public, which got what it wanted at a price, and 


paid that price of its own free will. 


BS * 
sk 


Durinc the last of Madame Adelina Patti's 
“gala” performances at Bucharest in the early 
part of January, one of her audience, craning over 
the edge of the O. P. gallery slips to catch a glimpse 
of the gifted songstress, fell from that bad eminence 
into the stalls, greatly to his own discomfiture and 
to the alarm of the audience in general. All present 
rose from their seats, and some foolish or mis- 
chievous persons raised the cry of “ Fire;” 
whereupon the orchestra ceased playing, several 


ladies screamed loudly, and symptoms of a panic: — 


inspired rush to the various issues of the auditorium 
made themselves manifest. Madame Patti was 
‘‘on” at the time, as Lucia in the mad scene. She 
had seen the unfortunate man fall from the gallery, 
and was therefore in a position to attribute the 
confusion that pervaded the house to its true 
cause. Her presence of mind was not shaken 
for an instant by the alarm of fire; she perceived 





but she declined his proposal on the ground that 
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terrific calamity; so, with admirable courage and 
coolness, instead of quitting the stage, as nine 
women of ten would have done in similar circum- 
stances, she advanced to the footlights, waved 
her hand encouragingly to the conductor, and 
exclaimed “ Mais allez-donc, voyons! ”’ 

* * 


ELECTRIFIED by so shining an example of pluck 
and sang froid, the chef d’orchestre rapped upon his 
desk, raised his baton, and gave the signal to his 
instrumentalists to resume their task, whereupon 
Madame Patti calmly returned to her appointed 
position upon the stage, and took up the thread of 
her aria where she had dropped it in order to avert 
a serious catastrophe from her hearers. These 
latter, promptly recognising the splendid service 
she had rendered to them, once more interrupted 
the performance—this time voluntarily and of one 
accord—to cheer her again and again. At the con- 
clusion of the act she was called before the curtain 
a dozen times to receive enthusiastic tributes of 
public gratitude and admiration. Next day, all 
Bucharest rang with her praise; for the press of 
the Roumanian capital was for once unanimous in 
thanking her for having, in all probability, saved 
many lives, and an incalculable amount of suffering 
and misery, to the dwellers on the banks of “ sweet 
Dumbovitza’”’ by her valiant self-possession and 
steady nerve at a moment of supreme emergency. 

* * 

Mr. Howarp Paut has been writing very frankly about 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert in the New York World. Perhaps the 
neatest sentence is the following :—‘‘ He keeps on hand 
a meagre gamut of bows and nods, and the scale is 
closely regulated according to the status of the individual 
to whom they are accorded.’”’ If this be true, we may 
suppose that the dramatist of the Savoy leaves geniality 
to his friend the composer. Once upon a time a manager 
of Drury Lane Theatre never wore dress clothes at 
his post. When remonstrated with, he pointed to his 
exquisitely got-up acting manager, and observed, ‘‘ But 
I keep a clean man. What more do you want?” 

ae 

WITHIN a short period that remarkable work of genius, 
The Spectre’s Bride, has been introduced for the first time 
to delighted audiences in London and at Sydenham, 
creating in each instance an impression as deep and 
ineffaceable as when it was produced at Birmingham. 
Criticism speaks but with one voice concerning this latest 
It is judged by 
common consent to be a veritable masterpiece—a “ thing 
of beauty” in which musicians for all time may revel 
and rejoice. 


and greatest of Dvérak’s achievements. 


We shall not go over old ground by 
endeavouring to describe the means by which the 
Bohemian composer has accomplished this triumph. 
More to the purpose is it to note one important fact— 
that each successive hearing helps to confirm previously. 
formed opinions and to present in a stronger light the 
amazing power, the picturesque charm, and the striking 
originality of Dvérak’s setting of Erben’s lugubrious poem. 





Boru performances of The Spectre’s Bride were under 
the direction of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, and the execu- 
tive material employed was likewise, to some extent, 
identical. Madame Albani and Mr. Santley were happily 
available to resume the parts which they created with 
such distinction, and again did perfect justice to 
specially exigent tasks. At St. James’s Hall, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd filled the place left vacant through the lamentable 
death of Joseph Maas, and added one more to his long 
list of successes by a superb rendering of the Spectre’s 
music. The tenor atthe Crystal Palace was Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, who, whilst labouring under the disadvantage 
of having had no rehearsal, acquitted himself in very 
satisfactory fashion. In each performance a gratifying 
feature was the magnificent singing of the Novello 
Choir, not only, we may remark, in the cantata, but in 
the same composer’s Patriotic Hymn, a work which, 
despite its characteristic virility, does not improve upon 
acquaintance. Mr, Mackenzie conducted with his usual 
intelligent spirit, and strove successfully to keep his 
orchestra more subdued than was that at Birmingham 
last August. 


* ay 
ok 


THE operatic performance given by the Royal Academy 
Students at the Haymarket Theatre last month was 
welcome, if for nothing else, as an indication that our 
leading musical school is at last bestowing serious 
attention on a branch of study which it has hitherto 
unaccountably neglected. Of all the objects for which 
the Royal Academy of Music exists, we can conceive 
none of higher importance than the education of singers 
for the operatic stage. The dearth of native lyric artists 
is only too apparent at a period when English composers 
are once again producing works that gain universal 
fame, and when the need for adequate English inter- 
preters is more than ever pressing. If a genuine 
nursery be established for the development and instruc- 
tion of the talent evinced in this direction by rising 
vocalists, the Academy will place us under a deep debt 


of gratitude. 


* * 
ok 


So far the experiment can only be considered tentative. 
The four young people who sustained the characters in 
Macfarren’s comic opera, ¥essie Lea, on the occasion 
above alluded to, have not yet got beyond the elementary 
stage of their operatic education. They displayed good 
voices and sang intelligently—in two instances with 
conspicuous proficiency. But their acting was barely up 
to the level that the amateur—the ever-improving and 
irrepressible amateur—has to expect in efforts ofa similar 
kind. Manifestly, the Operatic Class at the Academy 
does not yet enjoy the facilities which would enable its 
members to become familiar with the business of the stage 
and acquire that dramatic insight which is one of the first 
essentials for success in opera. The provision of these 
facilities and the organization of a regular series of com- 
plete representations must now be seriously carried out 
by the Committee of Management. 
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No one can withhold sympathy from the organist when 
engaged upon those numbers of a concert programme appar- 
ently designed for the purpose of drowning with floods of 
music the noise and disturbance caused by the entrance 
and departure of the audience—occasions when the 
qualities of the noble instrument and the capacity of the 
executant are alike sacrificed. Let alone the feeling of 
humiliation, there is present in the mind of the organist 
the necessity of arranging his mechanical forces so that 
the scuffling of feet and the buzzing of conversation 
should be absorbed in masses of harmonious sounds. 
Under such circumstances gradations of tone and all the 
refinements and delicacies of art must give place to power 
and might. Yet the performer sometimes has a chance 
in the middle of the programme of holding the undivided 
attention of the listener. Then oblivious, alas! of 
the change of situation, and under the influence of 
habit, he is apt to let loose his dreaded engine of uproar, 
and thereby to drive the otherwise willing auditor to the 
corridors for refuge. Such has been our unhappy expe- 
rience lately at the Royal Albert, the Connaught, and the 
Brixton Halls. 


* 


SHoutp the self-sacrificing dispensers of musical 
diplomas, now so active amongst us, see fit to extend 
their patronage so as to include towns as well as individuals, 
we would in that case venture to point out that there are 
certain districts of the metropolis worthy of receiving 
certificates of merit. By thus enlarging their sphere of 
operations the dignity naturally accruing to the office of 
public examiner, now assunied right and left by rival 
music-schools, would be vastly enhanced, inasmuch as the 
bestowing of honour upan corporate bodies is manifestly 
a far more regal function than the conferring, for a con- 
sideration, of a meaningless title upon poor students. 
The suburban regions that we respectfully submit for 
academic distinctions are Kensington, Bromley, and High- 
gate, the claim in each case being founded upon the 
remarkable fact that classical chamber music is periodically 
given within its quarters. It certainly does appear strange 
that, leaving out the Piccadilly establishments, the inhabi- 
tants of greater London have no opportunities but at the 
three above-named places for hearing in public instrumental 
works of the great masters. In asking the bountiful 
dispensers of honour to mark those districts with favour, 
we do not imply that it is the duty of those gentlemen to 
aid in any way the cause of music outside their class room 
or council chamber. 


a a 
* 


To celebrate the annual meeting of directors and share- 
holders, on a day set apart for the receipt of dividends, bya 
concert in the evening for the entertainment of friends 
and neighbours, is a mode of rejoicing as rare as it is 
pleasant. A feast of turtle soup with its many delightful 
sequences is the general means adequate for prolonging 
intercourse between those who, during the hours of busi- 


" ness, have been occupied in lining pockets with bank notes. 








But the idea of calling in the wives, children, and servants 
of the dividers of commercial spojl to make merry with 
song and harmony is certainly a novel proceeding. Yet 
this notion was lately carried out by the Gresham Hall 
Company (Limited). Should the practice thus happily 
inaugurated be continued by kindred associations, a great 
impetus will thereby be given to the employment of 
musicians. Would it not open up a lively prospect to the 
multitude of singers and players now idle in the art market- 
place? In one particular, however, the example can 
scarcely be followed, seeing that for the most part the 
concert executants were themselves directors or share- 
holders—the members of the “South London Musical 
Club” appearing in the double capacity of performers 
and proprietors. Besides, no one could be driven to such 
cruelty as to insist upon the directors, say of either St. 
James’s or the Albert Hall, fiddling or singing gratuitously 
in public. 


So completely have all signs of “ second childhood ” 
in the Philharmonic Society disappeared that it is difficult 
to recognise in it the tottering institution of two or three 
years ago. Rarely do we find similar instances of recup- 
erative power where the process of decay has gone so 
far; for, as a rule, institutions are like men—they go to 
pieces very quickly when they once begin to break up. 
But in this case the elixir vite has been swallowed in 
time, and healthy, vigorous life is a conspicuous charac- 
teristic of the Philharmonic Society’s seventy-fourth 
season. A strong guarantors’ fund, an excellent subscrip- 
tion, an attractive prospectus, a popular conductor, and 
perhaps, the finest orchestra in Europe—what better com- 
bination could a musical body possess towards the close 
of its third quarter of a century of existence ? 


se she 
a 


* 

Two Philharmonic concerts have been given during the 
past month. At the first a lengthy but interesting scheme 
was carried out; a couple of novelties being interspersed 
amid items so familiar as Mendelssohn’s ‘ Scotch ” 
symphony, Schumann’s pianoforte concerto, and Cheru- 
bini’s overture to Les Deux ¥ournées. Of the novelties 
in question, Mr, Henry Gadsby’s Orchestral Scene, ‘‘ The 
forest of Arden,” gained by far the more cordial welcome; 
its two movements (an Intermezzo and Tantarra) are 
unpretentious in character, but replete with charm and 
spirit. On the other hand the new violin concerto by 
Moszkowski is a diffuse, tedious, and uninspired work, and 
the applause liberally bestowed on the soloist, M. Tivadar 
Nachéz, was intended less for the theme than for the 
executant. Madame Frickenhaus gave a polished rendering 
of the Schumann concerto, but the gem of the concert was 
the magnificent performance of the symphony under Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s skilful direction. Mdlle. Antoinette 
Trebelli was the vocalist. 


* * 
4 


At the second concert, on the 18th ult., Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was prevented by a severe cold from fulfilling 
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his duties, which Mr. George Mount ably undertook at short 
notice. He secured a-refined performance of the accom- 
paniments to Mozart’s pianoforte concerto in D. minor, the 
solo being executed by M. Vladimir de Pachmann in his 
most graceful and sympathetic manner. The excellence 
of the orchestra was further demonstrated by a faultless 
interpretation of Mr. Prout’s popular symphony in F. 
which, given under the composer’s direction, called forth 
the plaudits of a crowded audience. The chief novelty in 
the programme was the overture to Signor Bottesini’s in- 
complete opera, Graziella. This tuneful and brightly- 
scored composition met with marked favour, ‘thanks to a 
spirited rendering directed by the renowned Italian, who 
also appeared as an executant in his Introduction and 
Bolero heard previously at the “‘ Pops.” He was enthusias- 
tically applauded in each instance. The vocal portion of 
the concert was contributed with success by Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel. 


ste 
n 

sk 

* 


WE do not purpose relating in detail the events of the 
miserable season of Italian Opera which ran its brief course 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the early days of March. Itis 
a history too fresh and too humiliating in the minds of all 
for its recital at this moment to be either necessary or 
pleasant. Let us, if we can, regard as phantasmagoria 
the wretched performances which helped to bring Italian 
Opera further into disrepute, and as a hideous nightmare 
the series of degrading spectacles witnessed at Her 
Majesty’s on the fourth and final night of the undertaking. 
For those concerned alike in the management and in the pro- 
ceedings that led tothe collapse, we confess we have small 
pity. Looked at from every point of view the affair was 
scandalous. The conduct of employers and employed in 
turn was open to blame. But it was conduct that brought 
with it its own punishment, and in this an ill-treated angry 
public has found some slight consolation. 


* * 
ok 


One beneficial result of this fiasco may be that it will 
serve as a warning to young men not to enter upon 
operatic speculations without capital or experience. It 
should also make palpable to impresarii who possess 
both advantages that Italian Opera, ‘‘ cheap” or otherwise, 
has no chance whatever of succeeding in this country 
unless the representations be of the first order of merit; 
and by this we mean to indicate representations charac- 
terised by strength and perfection of ensemble, rather than 
such as depend upon the attractive powers of an expensive 
prima donna whose co-operation involves the “ starving ”’ 
of every other department. The question whether Italian 
Opera be on its death-bed need not be discussed ; to that 
time will give the best answer. But meanwhile, for pity’s 
sake, let us have no more clumsy attempts on the part 
of weak individuals to resuscitate an institution which lies 


prostrate and shows so little sign of vitality. 


K x 
1K 


A succession of treats has been forthcoming of late at 
the Popular Concerts. On the 1st ult. Herr Joachim 





made his rentrée, and the annual event created its usual 
sensation amid the circle of Mr. Chappell’s patrons, over 
whom the “ king of violinists” asserts a sovereign sway 
that time and intimacy weaken not. He continues, 
moreover, to own the right to his title by virtue of gifts 
undiminished in lustre. Joachim has never played more 
superbly than he is playing now. 


x « 


ok 
i 


THE pleasure of welcoming back Signor Piatti this 
season was by no means sanguinely anticipated. It was 
the more intense, therefore, when it did come; and the 
scene of enthusiasm enacted in St. James’s Hal! when the 
illustrious ’cellist reappeared on the platform that has 
witnessed so many of his triumphs will not readily be 
forgotten by those who were present. Inspired by the 
affectionate warmth of his reception, Signor Piatti played 
in his divinest fashion, betraying neither in power nor 
quality of tone aught that could tell of the mishap which 
might have deprived us for ever of his incomparable 
services to art. 


* * 
* 


On the Monday succeeding this gratifying event a rare 
constellation of talent was provided, with the result of 
crowding St. James’s Hall in every part. Madame 
Norman-Néruda made her final appearance at the ‘‘ Pops”’ 
for the present season, and joined Herr Joachim in Bach’s 
concerto in D minor for two violins. The association of 
these great artists created an indescribable effect. Their 
exquisite rendering of the concerto evoked thunders of 
applause, and in 1esponse to numerous recalls the slow 
movement was repeated. Another and not less remarkable 
treat followed. Mendelssohn’s quintet in B flat was 
played by Herr Joachim, Madame Néruda, MM. Straus, 
A. Gibson and Piatti, It was a performance to which no 
description could do justice. Enough that the audience 
knew how to appreciate the achievement, and did not 
withhold the expression of their delight. 

* . * 

THERE has been no lack of sacred music during the past 
month. On Ash Wednesday The Messiah was performed 
by the Albert Hall Choral Society; and a sacred concert 
at St. James’s Hall, wherein some of the most popular 
vocalists of the day took part, drew an overflowing audi- 
ence. In the same week Haydn’s evergreen oratorio, 
The Creation, was given by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
the performance being creditable, especially on the part 
of the choir and the soloists—Miss Annie Marriott, Mr; 
Harper Kearton, and Mr. Watkin Mills. At the fifth 
Novello Oratorio Concert, that remarkable work, Dvérak’s 
Stabat Mater was given, together with a miscellaneous 
second part, which included Mr. Mackenzie’s “ Burns” 
Scotch Rhapsody. For March 31, Gounod’s Redemption 
was promised at the Albert Hall, with the following 
soloists:—Madame Biro de Marion, Miss A. Albu, 
Miss H. Wilson, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. W. Mills, and 
Mr. Santley. 
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TONE ! The Tone of Pedals 
@ can be instantly 
modified by the performer from 
4 to ff, and vice versd (although 
e pedal exactly the same), by the 
mere movement of a Stop or by 
two Modifying Foot Pedals 
arranged with the Organ Pedals. 
Soft staccato and legato passages 
are rendered with the utmost 
accuracy, an important feature 
only attainable by AINSWORTH’S 
New Patent. 


Prices from £4 4s. 


Trade and Professional Terms 
Liberal. 











WRITE FOR 


AINSWORTH'S 
NEW_LIST!!! 


Postal Address—-JOHN AINSWORTH, T.S.Sc., 
Mendelssohn House, 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY, Eng. 
Authorised Telegraphic Address—Brinscall, Chorley. 








—_ 





Easily combined with ANY Pianoforte or Pianette. 
Every modification of Tone is ¢ 
obtainable; therefore 


A really good musical effect com- 
bined with pleasant practice. 


Ainsworth’s Pedal-Lock f 


is very useful where the Instru- 
ment is used for other than Organ 
practice, as by simply drawing it 
out, the feet of the Performer 
may rest on the Organ Pedals 
without actuating the keys, thus 
obviating the necessity of lifting 
the instrument off the (“ blocks”’) 
platform. 


MONTHLY SALES 


MUSICAL PROPERTY. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON’S 
Rooms are open Daily for the reception of 
Musical and other Valuable Property. 
A Special Sale of Musical Instruments is held 
about the THIRD WEEK in each Month. 


TERMS FREE ON APPLICATION. — 
MUSICAL PROPERTY. 
. APRIL SALE. ¢s 
MESSE. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to announce 
that their next Monthly Sale of Musical Property 
will take place at their house, 475 Leicester Square, 
London, W.C., on Tuurspay, April 22nd. Property for 


insertion or particulars of same should reach us at least 
a week prior. 


MUSIC PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS. 

MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to announce 

that they have received instructions to sell by 
auction, on WepNEsDAY, April 14th, at their house, 47, 
Leicester Square, the whole of the Music Plates and 
Copyrights of Messrs. W. Williams and Co., of Tottenham 
Court Road, including the very important compositions 
of Mr. Langton Williams, with several other properties, 
unpublished MSS. (Meyerbeer, Weber), &c. Catalogues 
on application. 


Zobn Brinsmead and Sons’ Piano. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT 
Royal Portuguese Knighthood, 1883. Legion of Honour, 1878. 
Gold Medals at the Principal International Exhibitions. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 




















Joun BRINSMEAD AnD Son, 18, 20 & 22, Wigmore St., W. 











Tue Lute can be had of all Music and Booksellers, 

Terms of Subscription : 3s. per annum, post free. Back 
numbers can be obtained. 

Vols. I., II. and III. of Tuk Lute, bound in Handsome 
Covers, price 3s. 6d. 

Stiff Cloth Covers (Gold Lettered), for Binding the Volumes of 
THE LUTE, can be obtained of the Agents, price 1s. 6d. each. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the EDITOR. 

Communications intended for insertion willreceive no notice 
unless accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 

The Evitor cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 

Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 


20th in order to insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 
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MUSICAL AUDIENCES.—II. 


Like -the citizens of the Kaiserstadt on the 
“beautiful blue Danube ”’—a river, by the way, 
which vies with the Tiber in yellowness—the 
Berlinese inhabit flats and are addicted to supper. 
They are, however, ungalled by the yoke of the 
Hausmeister, which from time immemorial has 
bowed the necks of the long-suffering Viennese. 
Nevertheless, life is earnest, and hours are early in 
the Prussian capital. At eleven p.m. the streets of 
Berlin are for the most part still and void. There 
area few exceptions to this rule, of course, such as 
the Jacobstrasse, in which is situate the Orpheum, 
one of the most magnificent free-and-easy dancing 
saloons in Europe, privileged to keep open until 
the small hours, and imparting an untimely liveliness 
to the long, narrow thoroughfare above-mentioned. 
The Friedrichstrasse, too, is unpleasantly animate 
with bad characters all night long. The criminal 
classes of Berlin especially affect this handsome 
street, which is fully qualified to hold its own in 
unsavoury competition with that section of Lower 
Regent Street which begins at the Criterion corner 
and finishes at Pall Mall. But the Linden Avenue 
and the Leipzigerstrasse, Berlin’s chief arteries 
of traffic and locomotion; the Wilhelmstrasse, 
with its princely palaces, foreign embassies and 
huge financial mansions; the splendid terraces 
of the Thiergarten region, at once the Hyde 
Park, Belgravia and South Kensington of 
Berlin, are all empty, silent and forlorn an hour 
before midnight. Starting from the Royal Castle 
on the Koenigsplatz, at that time of night, and 
walking due westward for an hour at a brisk pace— 
say, as far as the Zoological Gardens—you seldom 
meet more than a score of people, exclusive of 
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policemen ; unless, indeed, a ball happens to be 
going on at the Russian or French Embassy, when 
long strings of carriages block the roadway and 
phalanxes of tall footmen encumber the trottoir. 
The typical Berliner, as a matter of fact, likes to get 
home betimes, although he is essentially a theatre- 
going and supper-eating creature. The fashionable 
dinner-hour in “ Modern Athens” is five of the 
afternoon, but the bourgeoisie dines still earlier. 
Theatrical and musical performances commence at 
half-past six or seven, and seldom terminate later 
than ten, except in the case of such a lengthy 
Wagnerian work as Tristan und Isolde or Die 
Meistersinger, which occupy fully four hours, as 
they are given at the Berlin Opera-house. At 
ten p.m., as a rule, the recreative Berliner sits 
down to his evening meal; not in his own lodgings, 
but, if he be a swell, at some restaurant of the Hiller 
and Hanus class, or, if he belong to the bureaucracy 
or to one of the learned professions, at some respect- 
able Bier-Halle, Kneipe or Austern-Keller—the last- 
named establishments are frequently subterranean 
—where he can eat and drink his fill in congenial 
company for the German equivalent of half-a-crown. 
Being a rapid, as well as a copious eater, he only 
requires half-an-hour, or even something less, 
wherein to put away his food ; after which he lights 
a cheapish cigar (those at seven for threepence, if 
an army Officer), absorbs a final libation of amber- 
hued Tivoli, strolls leisurely aWay, enwrapped in 
Gemuethlichkeit as in a garment, and is home by 
eleven at the very latest, having spent his evening 
rationally and cheaply. In the latter respect he 
has a great pull over the Londoner and Parisian. 
A stall at the Berlin Opera-house costs six shiilings, 
save on those rare occasions when the engagement 
ofa foreign ‘‘ star” als Gast is held to justify the 
Royal administration in exacting ‘‘ Hohe Preise,” 
that is, fifty per cent. more than the normal charges. 
This only happens half a dozen times or so during 
the winter season. It is always announced in all 
the newspapers forty-eight hours before each per- 
formance at the augmented rates of admission takes 
place. ‘Hohe Preise” are sometimes demanded 
when a brand-new opera is being given, the setting, 
mounting and dressing of which have proved 
unusually expensive. Throughout my eight years’ 
residence in Berlin only three cases in point 
occurred within my cognizance; two were Wagner- 
ian productions, the mise en scéne of which would not 
have dishonoured the Lyceum, and the third was an 
amazingly gorgeous ballet, hight ‘* Militaria,” upon 
which Herr von Huelsen had lavished some 
sixty thousand marks. Prices run even lower atthe 
Schauspielhaus, a subventioned theatre at which 
tragedy and comedy are admirably played by the 
best actors in Prussia. It may rank with and after 
the Théatre Francais in Paris; there is nothing at 
all comparable with itin London. At the Friedrich 
Wilhelm (operetta) and the Wallner (farcical 
comedy) the price of a stall is three shillings, less 
than half the sum charged for similar accommoda- 
tion at the theatres of the Parisian Boulevards, and 
exactly three-tenths of that which the lessees of 








our minor theatres feel justified in demanding for 
performances of curiously unequal quality. The 
subscription-concerts at the Opera-house, on a par 
with those for which the Society of the Friends of 
Music in Vienna has acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion, can be enjoyed at the rate of four shillings 
apiece, and very few of the concerts given at the 
Academy of Singing cost their patrons more than a 
thaler for the best place in the room. Partly in 
consequence of the moderation displayed by 
theatrical managers and concert-givers in connec- 
tion with their, tariffs, and partly because the Ger- 
man propensity to temper labour with recreation 
is a peculiarly strong one, all classes of Berlin 
society attend dramatic and musical performances 
much more frequently than do the corresponding 
varieties of Londoner. Amusements of this descrip- 
tion constitute an integral part of German life—not 
an “extra,” as with us. The outlay they necessi- 
tate is methodically provided for—frequently by 
sacrifices in other directions—in the vast majority 
of German domestic budgets; and, as there is no 
sort of boredom to which the average German— 
particularly the Berliner—entertains so deeply- 
rooted an objection as to that inflicted upon him by 
a dull “evening at home,” theatres and concert- 
rooms in the Fatherland, even when their attractions 
scarcely rise above a dead level of artistic 
mediocrity, fill nightly with intelligent and orderly 
audiences, well content to sit out three hours’ fourth 
or fifth-rate performances in stifling heat and vitiated 
air, those being the periodical conditions in which 
they have always been accustomed to take their 
periodical doses of post-prandial diversion. 

The Berlin musical audience, as those who have 
attentively perused the foregoing paragraph will 
readily understand, entertains—in common with 
that of Vienna—a strong aversion to performances 
that encroach upon its supper-hour. Its members 
are not compelled, like the more tractable Kaiser- 
staedter, to pay a fine for entering their own 
dwellings after eleven p.m. But they resemble the 
hero of Sam Weller’s inimitable crumpet story in 
the respect that their “habits is reg’lar, and they 
don’t intend to be put out of their way by nobody.” 
Shortly after half-past nine has struck they develope 
symptoms of restlessness, which soon pass through 
the preliminary stage and assume a confirmed 
and alarming character. Up to that time their 
behaviour as a rule is irreproachable, from a 
German point of view; but I have ventured 
in days long past to take exception to two of 
their practices which—in Munich and Dresden, 
as well as in Berlin—always struck me as highly 
objectionable, In the first place, whether opera, 
symphony, stringed quartet, or any other variety of 
concerted music be announced in the bill, all the 
German youths and maidens present who have a 
mind to prove by demonstration that they know all 
about it, and no mistake, bring full scores, oblong in 
form, with them, and turn over the leaves during 
the performance in a flappy way that is peculiarly 
irritating to the auditor who happens to be listening 
for his pleasure, and not to show other people how 
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intensely, absorbingly, far-more-than-professionally 
musical he is. I used to find a gloomy consolation 
for the annoyance inflicted upon me by these dis- 
turbers of my peace in observing how hard Nature 
had been upon them in connection with their 
personal appearance. No pretty girl or tolerably 
good-looking younker ever turned over the leaves of 
a score in any Berlin theatre or concert-room when 
I was present. Only guys did so; and I may remark 
that the German variety of guy, male or female, is 
a peculiarly formidable one, including as it does— 
amongst other special Teutonic terrors—goggles and 
long hair, apparently combed with a knife and fork. 
The other practice to which I demurred was thatin 
which these out-and-out musicians were wont to 
indulge when anybody a thought less offensive than 
themselves in aspect and bearing ventured to 
whisper a comment on the performance, whilst it 
was going on, to his or her neighbour. The merest 
ghost of a remark would cause these unsavoury 
fanatics to turn sharp round upon its utterer, glare 
at him with blood-chilling ferocity, and give vent to 
an angry hiss, resembling the hostile warning which a 
cantankerous old gander addresses to a dog seeking 
whom it may devour on a village green. This pro- 
ceeding is not wholly forlorn of a comic element, 
and it rather entertained me the first time one of 
the Berlin prize musical scarecrows made me 
acquainted with it. But I found it pall upon me 
after a while; and eventually it bored me so 
intensely that I left off attending concerts, all except 
Joachim’s, at which I used to sit and watch dear 
old Moltke positively wallowing in silence—his 
favourite luxury. 

There is another peculiarity of Berlin musical 
audiences which no lover of the divine art who has 
spent a winter in the German capital can have 
failed to notice. Perhaps it is the outcome of 
intrinsic amiability. I think this unlikely. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, it is the corollary of that lack of 
ear which, side by side with musical culture and 
erudition ofanextremely advanced character, charac- 
terises the average German habitué of opera-houses 
and concert-rooms. The peculiarity I refer to is an 
amazing tolerance of false intonation. Men may 
sing sharp, and men may sing flat ; but the Berliner 
endures them for ever—that is, to borrow a term 
from Bret Harte, if he “likes their style.” To be 
persistently, remorselessly, homicidally out of tune 
is no offence in a popular vocalist, male or female, 
belonging to the Royal Opera Company, or to any of 
the leading operetta casts in Berlin. All the public 
favourites di primo cartellowhom I heard in the house 
on the Opernplatz between the years 1867 and 1878, 
with those distinguished exceptions—Pauline von 
Rhaden, better known by her spinster name of 
Lucca, Amalie von Voggenhuber, otherwise Frau 
Krolop, and Ernst, the lyric tenor—sang more or 
less out of tune. Mathilde Mallinger, good musician 
and superb actress as she was, has often curdled 
my blood by singing a whole scena an eighth of a 
tone below the orchestral pitch; so has Albert 
Niemann, far and away the finest heroic tenor singer 


past, of keeping unswervingly in the middle of the 
note. Dr. Betz, the great baritone of the Hofoper, 
is a musician of musicians, a dramatic artist of the 
first water, an ornament to the lyric stage; but he 
sings out of tune. Fricke, the basso profondissimo, 
is a phoenix of talent, sublime in tragic, inimitable 
in comic réles; the best Marcel and the best 
Falstaff I have ever seen in my life; but he sings 
out of tune. So does Frau Sachse-Hofmeister; so 
do Friiulein Lehmann, Grossi and Lammert, all 
well-trained vocalists and efficient actresses. So 
does Schmitz, the second tenor who is always cast 
for Oberon, in the bewildering opera of that name, 
and sings his music ina manner that no love-lorn 
tom-cat need envy. So does the little podgy gentle- 
man, who warbles fioriture with more effort than 
accuracy, and to whom, therefore, the florid parts 
of Don Ottavio and Count Almaviva are invariably 
entrusted—I forget his name, and this particular 
lapse of memory does not convulse me with a 
single remorseful pang. So does Diener, whose 
C sharp in “ Suivez-moi ” still makes me shudder 
whenever I think of it, although more than a 
decade has passed away since I last heard him 
do his worst in the wt de poitrine line of business. So 
does Mierzwinski; with this difference, that, while 
all the previously-named artists merely sing out of 
tune, Mierzwinski bellows out of tune. I have 
named the leading favourites of the Berlin opera- 
going public. None of them can sing in tune 
straight through a part; or if they can, they don’t. 
And yet I have never heard them called over the 
coals, or even gently rebuked, by a Hofoper audience 
for committing the atrocity which the Germans 
describe as “ detonation.”” On the contrary, I have 
over and over again heard them, one and all, vehe- 
mently applauded and enthusiastically called before 
the curtain for singing in a manner that set my teeth 
on edge, and caused cold shivers to flutter down 
either side of my spine. I used tovask my Berlin 
friends—some of them were veritable mines of 
musical learning—why these dreadful sins were 
condoned. Once, when Fricke had been called out 
after some achievements in the way of false intona- 
tion for which nothing short of his instant execution 
could have fitly atoned, I said to poor Eckert, who 
was sitting next to me in the stalls (Radecke was 
conducting that evening) “* Why is this man sum- 
moned to receive blessings instead of curses; or 
rather, why is he not led away to prompt but pain- 
less death? He has sung every note of his part 
a’ quarter-tone flat; is that what your public 
hkes? Muss man denn detoniren, um die 
musikalischen Berlinee zu befriedigen? ‘ You 
mean the good Fricke, my dear?” replied my 
gifted friend the Royal Kapellmeister; “true is 
it, he sings out of tune a little now and then (er 
detonirt ein klein Bischen ab und zu); but what a 
fine artist he is—what an accomplished actor— 
what an excellent man, staunch friend, loyal 
subject! Do you know, my worthy one, that he 
paints quite delightfully in water-colours, and plays 
upon half-a-dozen instruments? Ein gar zu 
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auch gerufen; man soll’s ihm nicht verdenken! ” 
(A really admirable fellow; that is why he is called 
out; we must not grudge him the compliment.) I 
did not believe, as I ‘told the Kapellmeister, that 
the opera-house audience summoned Fricke before 
the curtain because he executed water-colour 
sketches which they had never seen, or was a 
true liege-man to the Hohenzollern, which they 
could not know for certain. It seemed to me far 
more likely that they thus distinguished him because 
they admired his acting, which was truly excellent; 
and, above all, because they were insensible to his 
“ detonation.” 

Eckert was seriously annoyed with me when I 
expressed this opinionto him. During my residence 
in Berlin I found, indeed, that musical Germans 
almost invariably resented my doubts of their suscep- 
tibility to the peine forte et dure of false intonation; 
and it struck me'that their displeasure was all the 
keener because those doubts happened, in my case, to 
be expressed by an Englishman. A very few yearsago 
the conviction was still strong and general throughout 
Northern Germany that no native of these brumous 
isles could possibly be a musician, or form any 
opinion worth listening to in connection with 
matters musical. I had not lived long in Prussia 
before I found this to be a dogma—the dogmatic 
vein runs large in the Borussian character—and 
ceased to struggle against it. At first I had taken 
great pains to persuade my German acquaintances 
that, in denying to us, as a nation, the possession of 
musical taste and culture, they were in error; leven 
went so far as to point out to them that England 
could boast of a fine, vigorous school of creative 
and executant musicians at a time when the 
Germans, musically considered, were in a condition 
of barbarism, the sumptuary equivalent of which 
might be appraised at the bear and wolf-skin class 
of garment, worn loosely over an epidermis gaily 
decorated with rudimentary devices in woad and 
ochre. They did not seem, oddly enough, to relish 
this statement ; nor, I am bound to say, to believe 
it, although it was supported by the evidence 
of history. But I never happened to know a 
German who was not a doctrinaire, or who 
was capable of being convinced by the most 
luminous arguments that his own view of any 
conceivable subject was not the only right 
one. So, as I said before, I soon gave up my 
endeavour to demonstrate the inborn musicality of 
Englishmen as a hopeless emprise, and submitted 
with decent cheerfulness to the inclusion of my 
own humble person in the sweeping sentence of 
musical incapacity pronounced upon my fellow- 
countrymen in general by Teutonic prejudice. I 
could not, of course, fail to perceive that Berlin 
society regarded any expression of opinion on my 
part, having relation to music or musicians, as an 
impertinence, and estimated the utterance (of which 
I was never chary in musical circles) of my con- 
viction that the German ear, with respect to shades 
of intonation, was even less discriminating than the 
English, as a more than Bulgarian outrage. But 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s novelistic heroes, I knew 
I was right. And I defy any person, himself gifted 
with a correct musical ear, who has assiduously 
observed the attitude of a Berlin musical audience 
towards a false note sung by a favourite vocalist, 
to contradict me. 


Wm. Beatty-KinasTon. 








Tue Crystal Palace Concerts have been well attended, 
and the interesting series of programmes arranged for the 
second half of the season is being carried out with fidelity 
and success. At the last February concert M. de 
Pachmann played Chopin’s concerto in F minor and some 
ballet airs from Berlioz’s Les Troyens were heard for the 
first time. The distinguishing feature of the following 
Saturday was a fine performance of the “Choral” 
symphony, in which the vocal solos were sustained by 
Miss Amy Sherwin, Miss Annie Layton, Mr. Harper 
Kearton, and Mr. Watkin Mills. On the 13th ult. the 
scheme was attractive enough to warrant expectation of a 
larger audience. Among other novelties was included 
the violin concerto written by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie for 
the Birmingham Festival, and to this clever, thoughtful, 
and in some respects original work, admirable justice was 
done by Mr. Gompertz, an artist who, after many years 
residence in England as a professor, is now deservedly 
coming to the front as a soloist. At the next concert 
Mors et Vita was performed, Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Hope Glenn, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley comprising the 
solo quartet. 

* 


Tuat euphony in the language of any country forms a 
corresponding smoothness and beauty in the vocalisation 
of the people so favoured, is a proposition the truth of 
which is generally recognized. Hence the superiority of 
Italian singers has ever been attributed to the sweetness 
and liquidity of their native tongue. The Welshman, on 
the other hand, is looked upon as the unfortunate 
possessor of the most rugged form of speech practised in 
Europe. 

% * 3 

LISTENING to the Welsh songs rendered by Madame 
Edith Wynne at the Albert Hall on St. David’s day, one 
could not but acknowledge that verses made up for the 
most part of the harshest consonants were really capable 
of being so delivered as to sound in the highest degree soft 
and musical. The Cambrian nightingale (Eos Cymru) 
holds in this respect no special privilege, as those who 
have heard a Welsh mother lulling with tender tones her 
infant to sleep, or have listened to girls singing whilst at 
work at the mines, or in fields, can testify. The melodic 
faculty is by no means uncommon in the households of 
the principality. 

net” 
UNFORTUNATELY, not a little of the force and character 
of Scotch songs is lost when addressed to South Britons. 





all this left me calm; for, like one of the late 
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cases to reach them by reason of impediments which the 
northern dialect presents. Although Mr. Kennedy in his 
entertainments on the songs of Scotland, held in St. James’s 
Hall during the last month, kindly translated into English 
some of the more incomprehensible words, yet the general 
significance of the exquisite verses was weakened in the 
process. Had the ditties been rendered with vocal charm, 
enjoyment might then have been general, but as Mr. 
Kennedy’s delivery rather repels than attracts the mere 
musical amateur, the pleasure was confined to those 
thoroughly familiar with Scottish minstrelsy. 
* * 


In an age when noisy self-assertion distracts the public 
ear it is especially agreeable to find that Mr. Carrodus 
never tires in his endeavours to keep the modest placid 
muse of Molique alive. At aseries of concerts now being 
held in the Kensington Town Hall, he insists upon making 
works by his late master occupy a prominent place in each 
programme. On the 5th ult., he selected the violin solo 
(Op. 36), comprising an andante, vivace, and allegro, upon 
which to exercise his artistic skill. The freely flowing 
streams of melody. not without ripples of genuine emotion, 
soothed and charmed the audience, and to those present 
who personally knew the composer, fairly reflected the 
genial and unobtrusive nature of the man. 


* * 
* 


Ir must not be understood, however, that Herr Molique 
was without a keen sense of the respect due to him. Some- 
times, indeed, he mistook freedom of manners for inten- 
tional rudeness. An instance of this susceptibility was 
witnessed when, arriving at a Warwickshire hotel in that 
state of irritability common to artists engaged on a concert 
tour, he was saluted by the landlady in this way—‘‘ Oh! 
all right, Sir, you belong, I see, to the lady singers.” 
Firing up, the German exclaimed, “Vat for ze tifil you 
say I belongs to ze ladies, I belongs to myself, Herr 
Molique.”” Nothing that the mistress of the house Could 
say pacified him, until she placed upon the dinner-table a 
big, fat goose, and well browned in the roastiig. Then 
instantly his wrathful pride melted away. After apologies 
on his part, the mollified Teuton ostentatiously held the 
landlady in the warmest regard. 


* 
she 


THERE are signs both abroad and at home that the 
criterion of merit is to be speed and speed only. To 
haste, the idol of the present day, the fortunes and lives 
of travellers are to be ruthlessly sacrificed. He who 
drives a ship or coach the fastest is to wear the laurels. 
Even in our concert-rooms the musician who hurries 
through a composition at the quickest rate will be held in 
At a recent performance at the Bow and 
Bromley Institute of Mendelssohn’s Psalm, ‘ When 


highest honour. 


Israel out of Egypt came,” a rattling pace was maintained 
throughout. To keep the game alive the director’s desk 
was flogged in a merciless manner. Were the conductor 
in question to undergo an examination in speed he would 
certainly come out with a first-class certificate. 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 
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Berwick-upon-Tweed.—On Tuesday night, the oth 
March, a grand performance of Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Creation, was given in the Corn Exchange here by the 
combined Chorat Unions of Alnwick, Berwick, and 
Morpeth, numbering upwards of two hundred and fifty 
voices in the chorus, and a band of about thirty 
instrumentalists principally from Alnwick and Morpeth, 
augmented by two or three neighbouring professionals, 
The solo singers were Miss Mackenzie, of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh; Mr. Richardson, of the Berwick Choral 
Union, and Mr. Hutton, of Durham Cathedral, all of 
whom gave the highest satisfaction. The chorus singing 
was excellent and well deserving of high praise, 
Mr. Wise, of Alnwick, presided at the harmonium, and 
the band performed the accompaniments in a wonderfully 
efficient manner and in excellent tune. Mr. Barker, of 
Berwick, was conductor, and under his steady command 
all passed off without a single hitch.. The performance is 
generally acknowledged by the vast audience assembled 
to be the best ever heard here. 


Birmingham.—The visits of the Carl Rosa Company 
are always eagerly welcomed, and the stay of the troupe 
this time adventitiously occurring when pantomimists 
usually reign supreme, Mr. Rosa’s series came like “‘ dew on 
athirsty land.” For this occasion the locale was changed, 
and Mr. Melville’s capacious house accommodated the 
impresario, as Mr. Simpson at the Royal had his hands full 
with Dick Whittington and his Cat. During the fortnight 
Mr. Rosa gave us a plentiful supply of stock operas, and 
as a soupcon threw in Maillhart’s Les Dragons de Villars 
anglicised under the pseudonym of Fadette. Madame 
Marie Réze played Fadette admirably, and Mr. McGuckin 
made the very most of the part of Sylvain. Mr. Sauvage 
won much applause as the military masher, Lieut. Belamy, 
and Madame Gaylord made the best of a somewhat 
colourless réle, Georgette. Au reste, Carmen, the 
penultimate performance of the series, introduced to 
us a new name, Mr. Owen Thomas. He played 
Zuniga, and although the part is by no means a pro- 
minent one it was quite sufficient to evidence Mr. 
Thomas asa good basso cantante, who can act with intelli- 
gence, and knows when to stand still on the stage. The 
business at the Grand Theatre during the series can be 
characterized by the colloquialism, “ immense.”’ Certainly 
Mr. Rosa never took so much money before in Bir- 
mingham.— On the first Thursday in the month the 
Festival Choral Society gave a performance of Mors et 
Vita, its first presentation here since the festival, the only 
point worthy of comment being the excision of the section 
of instrumentation which Gounod calls ‘“‘ The trumpets 
of the last judgment.” The wisdom or otherwise of this 
course I have neither the space nor the inclination to dilate 
upon. Mr. Ebenezer Prout, who honoured Mr. Stockley by 
coming down expressly to conduct his symphony in F, 
written for the last festival, received a hearty greeting; but, 
best of all, was favoured with an exceptionally fine render- 
ing of his clever, graceful, and musicianly composition.— 
On March 8th, Messrs. Harrison brought their series to a 
brilliant conclusion with an orchestral concert. Custom 
with these impresarii gives a sort of fixity of tenure to 
Mr. Charles Hallé and ‘this merrie men” for the final 
concert of each successive series, and an experience of 
the past decade and a half would show that Messrs. 
Harrison have had no inconsiderable share in shaping the 





musical education of Birmingham in orchestral matters. 
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The principal item of the concert was Raff’s Lenore 
symphony, of which I shall not attempt tospeak. Madame 
Norman Néruda was the solo violinist, and Mr. Hallé 
delighted everybody with his exquisite pianoforte solo. 
Madame Patey was the vocalist, and she was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded for Gounod’s “ There is a green hill far 
away,”’ and “Caro Mio Ben.”—Two new works have 
been added to the répertoire of Birmingham composers ; 
a sacred cantata, Daniel, by Mr. W. Moore, and a new 
Mass, St. George, by Mr. Joseph Short, conductor of the 
choir of St. Michael’s, Moor Street, Roman Catholic 
Church. The first named was given in camerd at 
a matinée at the Bijou Theatre, kindly lent by Mr. 
Simpson, the lessee of the Theatre Royal, and the 
latter sung for the first time the Sunday preceding 
Lent. Inasmuch as Mr. Moore’s piece is to be con- 
siderably revised before its issue to the public, review 
would be premature, and certainly unfair. Suffice it to 
say of Daniel, that it shows constructive skill, and a 
true notion of polyphony. When the sacrificial knife has 
been judiciously applied to some of the orchestration, and 
to the brass especially, I dare venture the opinion that Mr. 
Moore will stand well in the estimation of those who are 
qualified to judge. A crowded and thoroughly represen- 
tative audience gave the young composer a hearty ovation 
at the finish of the Cantata. Of Mr. Short’s Mass, when 
I say that it has elicited the warm approval of so great an 
authority as Cardinal Bartolini, the Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites at the Vatican, words of my own 
would be superfluous. 

Cardiff.—An evening concert took place at the St. 
John’s School-room on March 3rd._ ‘The vocalists were 
Miss Astle, Miss M. Matthews, Misses Flossie and Violet 
Barnett, Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Smith, Rev. E. Morgan, 
Mr. Charles, Mr. Edwards and Mr. Lang. Several selec- 
tions were also rendered by the local band. 


Dumbarton.—The last concert for the season of the 
Dumbarton Choral Union took place in the Burgh Hall 
on the evening of the rrth ult. A very old friend did 
duty as the leading item in the programme—Romberg’s 
cantata, The Lay of the Bell. It was just within the 
powers of Mr. Mitchell’s choir, but, against next season, 
the conductor would do well to recruit his tenors and 
contraltos. The feature of the evening was, undoubtedly, 
the singing of Mr. Andrew Black, an artist who is the 
fortunate possessor of a fine baritone voice, and who 
knows, moreover, how to use it. Miscellaneous items 
made up the second part of the programme. 


Edinburgh.—A musical and dramatic recital was 
given in the Masonic Hall, Edinburgh, on March 3rd, 
by Miss M. J. M‘Hardy, who was assisted in the dramatic 
portions of the programme by Messrs. R. C. Morison and 
Carstairs Brown. The programme was a lengthy and 
well-selected one, and the songs which fell to Miss 
M‘Hardy received excellent treatment. She has a well- 
cultivated voice of considerable power, and in her various 
appearances sang with taste and finish. Asan elocutionist, 
Miss M‘Hardy was, we believe, making her first appearance 
before an Edinburgh audience, and though her rendering 
of “ Barbara Fritchie ” cannot be pronounced an unqualified 
success, she displayed considerable dramatic talent, and 
with a litthke more experience will appear well as an 
elocutionist. The scenes from Sheridan’s Schaol for 
Scandal, in which Miss M‘Hardy essayed the part of 
Lady Teazle, were very well performed. Miss M‘Hardy 
acted with great vivacity, displaying a good knowledge 
of stage movements. Mr, Morison and Mr. Brown each 





contributed a number of recitations during the evening, 
and the accompaniments to the songs were efficiently 
rendered by Miss Maggie Lind. 


Exeter.—Mr. Farley Sinkins’ concert —the last of the 
present subscription series — was a brilliant success 
artistically, although, perhaps, only so in a more qualified 
sense financially. Several of the vocalists and instru. 
mentalists were new to the city. The full list comprised 
Madame Valleria; Miss Meredyth Elliott, the new 
contralto; Mr. J. W. Turner, tenor; Signor Foli; Miss 
Nettie Carpenter, violinist ; Chevalier Antoine Oudshorn, 
’cellist; and Madame Frickenhaus, pianiste. At the 
morning concert Madame -Valleria, as an old favourite, 
had a very cordial reception. She sang in her inimitably 
graceful manner a translation of Heine’s ‘* Winterlied’’ 
(Mendelssohn) and Bach’s “ My heart ever faithful.” : 
There were some, however, among the audience who 
regretted that no more difficult excerpt fell to the 
diva’s share, or one in which she would have had an 
opportunity of displaying her admirable execution in 
bravura passages. Miss Elliott in Marzials’ ‘‘ Never to 
Know” and Blumenthal’s “Sunshine and Rain”’ made a 
very favourable impression. Mr. Turner very much 
strengthened his popularity by his excellent singing of 
“ O that we two were Maying” (Gounod) and “ Across 
the far blue hills, Marie” (Blumenthal). Signor Foli, 
however, may be said to have carried off the honours of 
the concert. His magnificent voice was heard to great 
advantage in Meyerbeer’s aria, ‘* Il Monaco,’’ and he was 
heartily recalled, His next effort was in “I’m a 
roamer,” and this song he gave in that particularly 
happy style which has identified him with it. He was 
thrice recalled, and finding the audience insisted, he 
complied with their wish and gave ‘In sheltered vale.” 
Miss Carpenter also aroused much enthusiasm by her 
brilliant playing—richness of tone and facility of execution 
being alike admirable. The Chevalier Oudshorn and 
Madame Frickenhaus were also very heartily applauded 
for their contributions. An apology had to be tendered 
on behalf of Mr. Howard Reynolds (cornet), who was 
unable to appear owing to indisposition. Mr. Sidney 
Naylor was a very efficient conductor. At the evening 
concert the large hall was crowded and encores were 
numerous.—Mrs. D. Smith had the introducing to the 
Exeter public, at a select matinée, of Mr. Max Pauer, a 
young pianist who has already risen into eminence; and 
Herr J. Zajig, of the Strasbourg Conservatoire. The 
programme was a strictly classical one, and the audience 
eminently critical. The recital, however, was one of the 
most enjoyable of the season ; its quality will be attested 
by the fact that after the first number both artistes were 
recalled after each selection on the programme.—The 
Western Counties’ Musical Association had a full band and 
chorus rehearsal on Wednesday (the 17th) of the works 
in preparation for the approaching Festival on April 2gth. 
The works selected are Mendelssohn’s Elijah for the 
morning concert; in the evening Sir G. Macfarren’s 
Lady of the Lake, Beethoven’s Overture to Egmont, and 
the March from Wagner’s Tannhaiiser. At the rehearsal 
on Wednesday there were about 300 vocalists and 
between 40 and 50 instrumentalists ‘from the different 
branches. The work done showed a great improve. 
ment, owing to the care and skill with which the branch 
conductors have superintended the practices of the 
different contingents. The whole corps was under the 
direction of Mr. D. J. Woad, Mus. Bac., F.C.O.; Mr. W. 
Vinnicombe was at the organ; Miss Mare at the piano. 
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The success of the rehearsal presaged a very fine Festival 
performance.—I regret to state that Mr. W. H. Richmond, 
the composer of several songs and dance pieces, is 
extremely ill, and has had in consequence to resign his post 
as organist at St. Michael and All Angels’ Church, and to 
throw up most of his other engagements. Over-study is 
set down as the cause of this. He has the deep sympathy 
of a wide circle of friends and acquaintances, whose wish 
is that the author of several bright little compositions will 
soon be restored to his pristine health. 

Glasgow.—The musical season proper is now a 
memory of the past, and we have just to content ourselves 
with the ways and doings of the hundred and one amateur 
societies which get an “ innings” ere the dark nights give 
place to other, and more agreeable, conditions of existence. 
Prominent amongst kindred institutions stands the choir 
of the Kyrle Society, now under the charge of Mr. C. Hall 
Woolnoth, and who gave, last month, a performance of 
Mr. J. F. Barnett’s tuneful cantata, The Building of the 
Ship. The Philomel Club drew upon Sir Arthur Sullivan 
for their programme—they could not have done much 
better—and in selecting his On Seca and Shore, and the 
perennial Trial by ¥ury, the capabilities of Mr. Julius 
Seligmann’s body of ‘“* West End” choristers were 
gauged to a nicety.—The fortunes of the Glasgow 
Amateur Orchestral Society are again looking up. 
Very deservedly so, I should say, inasmuch as some 
records of the past are distinctly to the credit of 
the band of enthusiasts who made us familiar with 
Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn. New life has now been 
infused, the management is good, the wonderfully capable 
force of instrumentalists—which includes two or three 
lady violinists—is at the call of Mr. W. T. Hoeck, and, 
under his direction, the concert of the 1oth ult., was, in most 
respects, an artistic success. The Prometheus overture, 
for example, was played in first rate style. Lachner’s 
Suite in D minor, Op. 113, was the leading feature ina 
pretty exacting programme, and its possibilities were 
unfolded with, in all circumstances, remarkable skill. 
The society is fortunate, it ought to be said, in 
its leader, a gentleman who knows his violin well, 
and who gave during the evening a fine perform. 
ance of De Beriot’s fifth air with variations:, M. 
Sarasate’s concert drew to the Queen’s Rooms a large 
and highly-interested audience. It was so successful 
indeed, that the Spanish artist returns to Glasgow on the 
26th April. On the occasion under brief notice, his pro- 
gramme contained Schubert’s Fantasia in C, for violin 
and pianoforte ; Mendelssohn’s familiar violin concerto— 
why, by the way, the prevailing craze for performing 
this work minus the orchestral accompaniment ?— 
and the virtuoso’s own arrangement of Gipsy Melodies. 
Mr. W. G. Cusins “assisted” at the pianoforte.— 
On the evening of the 8th ult., the concert-room 
just named was the scene of what may correctly 
enough be termed a unique display of enthusiasm. 
Readers of THe Lute have, doubtless, heard something 
about the young Glasgow pianist, who has of late won 
such favour in Vienna and Berlin. Mr. Fred. Lamond 
is yet in his teens—he first saw the light of day in the 
year of grace 1868—but the lad, whom one of his 
teachers, Dr. von Biilow, has christened ‘ Young 
Beethoven Op. 106,” has already achieved astonishing 
success as an exponent of the great Bonn master, of 
Chopin, of Liszt and of Brahms, The programme under- 
taken by the youngster for his début in his native city meant 
business of a serious order. That will be apparent when 
I state that it opened with a powerful exposition of Beet. 








hoven’s last pianoforte sonata, and that other items com. 
prised Brahm’s ‘* Twenty-eight Variations on a Theme of 
Paganini’s,” Schumann’s “‘ Etudes Symphoniques,” Liszt’s 
second Fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia, and five examples 
of Chopin. By the time the April issue of this journal 
has been published, Mr. Lamond will have been heard at 
the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, and metropolitan con. 
noisseurs will thus have had an opportunity of endorsing 
or otherwise the verdict of a Glasgow audience. Sure 
enough the local cognoscenti stamped with decisive 
approval the performance of almost every item in the 
programme, more especially the young pianist’s singularly 
strong grasp of Brahm’s Brobdingnagian music. The 
new comer is evidently imbued with the spirit of the 
Viennese composer. Of that, his brilliant technique, and 
profound sympathy with the text, leave no manner of 
doubt. In Chopin’s ‘“ Berceuse,”” Mr. Lamond scored 
also a frank success; the same master’s A flat Polonaise 
was played to admiration, and in Liszt’s fearful and 
wonderful disfigurement of good, honest music, we had, 
I dare say, a faithful reproduction of the venerable Abbé’s 
behests. Many anxious applicants for tickets had to 
content themselves with the reflection that another oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for hearing Mr. Lamond in 
Glasgow. The second concert (in St. Andrew’s Hall) 
took place too late for notice in the current issue of THE 
Lure, so also the recital of M. de Pachmann.—-Some 
vastly interesting experiments on the “Syren” were 
shown by Professor McKendrick at a recent symposium, 
held under the auspices of the ‘‘ Glasgow Society of 
Musicians.”” Helmholtz’s remarkable invention was 
explained to delightful purpose, and many interesting 
things connected with the science of physiological 
acoustics afforded those present ample opportunity for 
acquainting themselves in no small measure with the 
visible proportions of sound,—At the last monthly dinner 
of the Society, Mr. Allan Macbeth, the chairman of the 
evening, hit upon a programme of very ample dimensions. 
It included Brahms’ quintet for pianoforte and strings, 
Op. 34,—well played: by Messrs. Cole, Iff, Daly, 
Walton, and Woolnoth—and Liszt’s Polonaise in E, 
wherein Mr. Fred. Turner showed the value of the 
tuition to be had at the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind.—At the forthcoming local examinations of the 
Royal Academy of Music, Mr. Devonport will interview 
over 150 candidates. He has wisely set aside five days 
for his purpose. 


Greenoek.— Musical life hereabouts shows a disposition 
to move with the times, The invasion of ‘‘ Sugaropolis” 
by the Orchestra of the Glasgow Choral Union, during 
the past season, was a step signally in advance of the 
experience of many bygone years. The three concerts 
were, moreover, so successful, that everything favours the 
repetition of the experiment. The proposed new choral 
society ought also to be viewed as an important factor, 
and, against next season, it is to be hoped that arrange- 
ment may be made far the performance of a work on a 
scale of completeness. Ample facilities will, of course, be 
at hand so far as orchestral aid is concerned. 


Helensburgh.—On the 11th ult., Mr. W. H. Cole and 
his able coadjutors, Messrs, Woolnoth, Daly, Iff, Walton 
and Stewart, visited Helensburgh. The programme in- 
cluded some familiar examples of the masters who have 
graced the domain of chamber music, notably Schubert’s 
fine quintet, popularly known as ‘The Trout;”’ it was 
played to admiration, a remark which also applies to 
almost every other item submitted during the evening, 
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Liverpool.—The outcry for decentralization already 
making itselfheard pretty loudly here, has received an access 
of strength from the spirited action of Mr. John Ross, who 
has devised, and carried through with marked success, a 
capital little series of orchestral concerts at St. George’s 
Hall, on three recent Saturday afternoons. Theorchestra 
has numbered forty performers, all of whom are local men, 
and in tone, crispness of execution, and just appreciation of 
the works produced, they have made a distinct impression 
upon audiences artistically as well as numerically strong. 
Mr. Ross has done a further service in boldly stepping 
from the beaten track by the introduction of several new 
items for the first time, notably in the case of Gustav 
Ernst’s dramatic overture, and Ponchielli’s ballet music 
from La Gioconda. Not only has the collective strength 
of this orchestra been all that could be desired, but in 
addition, several of its members have provided solo 
numbers of more than ordinary merit, particularly in the 
case of Mr. V. L. Needham, a flautist of rapidly growing 
reputation, and Mr. John Ross, Jun., whose violin solos 
have been marked with much grace and technical ability. 
The last concert included the Mendelssohn music to 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the connecting dialogue 
was gracefully read by Mrs. Edward Saker. At the first 
concert Mr. J. W. Turner was the vocalist, and he, with 
Mr. Barton McGuckin at the second of the series, sang 
with excellent effect! Miss M. T. Du Bédat, who 
came from Dublin under excellent auspices, proved a 
débutante of much promise, possessing a soprano 
organ of remarkable purity, wanting, however, a little in 
power; while Mr. Edward Grime considerably enhanced 
his reputation by some splendidly rendered bass solos. 
At the last concert, Mr. Seymour Jackson, Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s newest recruit, made a very favourable impression 
in ‘The Death of Nelson” and ‘“‘ My Pretty Jane.” As 
solo violinist, Miss Nettie Carpenter has twice appeared, 
rendering on the first occasion, Vieuxtemp’s “ Fantasie 
Caprice” and Spohr’s dramatic concerto, and at the last 
concert Mendelssohn’s E minor concerto, and Sarasate’s 
“ Zigeunerweisen’’ (Gipsy Melodies). Her success in 
these items has been little short of phenomenal, keenness 
of appreciation being as strongly marked as executive 
ability; although as might be expected from so youthful 
a performer, the lighter pieces were far more effectively 
played than the concertos. Sufficient, however, has been 
heard of Miss Carpenter to justify the assumption that in 
due course she may take a foremost position amongst 
violinists.—The eleventh concert of the Philharmonic 
Series had St. Paul for its piece de résistance, wherein the 
solo numbers were capitally taken by Miss Mary Davies, 
Miss Eleanor Ross, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Bridson. 
At the concluding concert on April 6th, Handel’s 
Belshazzar will be rendered with Mrs. Henschel, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Henschel 
as principals.—The last of the Hallé concerts took place 
on March 2nd before an extremely large audience, 
which was probably augmented by the announcement of 
Dr. Joachim’s name. Beethoven’s C minor symphony 
was very impressively rendered, as was Spohr’s dramatic 
concerto.—Mr, Carl Rosa’s short spring season com. 
mences on April 12th, and the programme will consist 
of a repetition of the newer works of his repertory.— 
After an exceedingly severe fight in the Council, it has 
been decided by a majority of one to open the St. 
George’s Hall for Sunday afternoon organ recitals for a 
period of six months as an experiment. The proposal has 
produced an intense amount of bitter feeling from the 
religious bigots who have brought the stock arguments to 
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bear upon the subject, and the newspapers have been full 
of angry correspondence; but the scene at the first recital 
was a very evident proof that the public is in favour of the 
idea, for the hall was besieged long enough before the 
opening of the doors, and after every nook and cranny in 
the building (which hclds about five thousand persons) 
was made use of, large numbers were left out in the cold. 
As far as might be judged from personal observation, the 
main portion of the audience consisted of the shopkeeping 
and artizan class, and the scarcity of children clearly showed 
that there was no ground for the fear of the Sunday Schools 
being robbed. The programme was, of course, of a sacred 
nature, and contained no item calling for special mention, 
but all were rendered by Mr. Best in his usual masterly 
manner. The cost of each recital, inclusive of wages, 
coal, gas and printing, will be about £3, and it has been 
further decided that so long as the free Sunday recitals 
last, the Saturday evening performances—heretofore open 
at an admission fee of threepence—shall also be free. This 
is distinctly a step in the right direction upon the part .of 
the Council, and from rumours that are already floating, 
it will in all probability lead to the opening of many of 
the excellent organs in our Dissenting places of worship 
for similar performances on Sunday afternoons. 


Southport.—A series of popular Saturday evening 
concerts in Cambridge Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Cookson, have proved exceedingly successful, and 
the tenth concert, on Saturday the 13th inst., was one of 
the most pleasing of the series. he vocalists were 
Mdlle. Fanny de Bouffleur, a new comer, whose artistic 
training and pleasing method, coupled with a voice of 
considerable range and purity, should give her a distinct 
position upon the concert platform ; Miss Jennie Sergeant 
a contralto of promise, and who is already exceedingly 
popular in the north; Mr. J. T. Sidney, and Mr. T. C. 
Fargher. The solo pianist was Mr. S, Claude Ridley, 
who played Mattei’s Fourth Valse with a crispness of touch 
and an amount of artistic appreciation which called 
forth a considerable applause and necessitated an encore. 
The last concert of the series took place on the 27th inst. 


Paisley.—The local scheme for the promotion of 
popular musical education has now been in operation for 
three successive years, and it is admitted by the manage- 
ment that increased interest is being manifested 
each session. Oddly enough, however, no competition 
took place last year in one important branch of the 
scheme—“ Part Singing.”” The prospectus goes on 
tosay that ‘this is much to be regretted, as the 
study of the Part Song in the home and the social 
circle is well fitted to raise the standard of musical 
education, and to diffuse a healthy moral influence 
throughout the community.’’ The generous promoter of 
the scheme offers, it may be mentioned, second prizes to 
local students of the harmonic art, amongst others six 
guineas for special excellence in the rendering of 
“* Shepherd’s all, and Maidens fair” (Walter Macfarren), 
“also the singing at sight of a piece of music equal to a 
short Anthem or Glee.” Prizes are also offered for violin 
playing and for original composition, and a Scholarship 
of £10 is given to a Paisley student who, in the jugdment 
of the Committee, is prepared to enter the Tonic Sol-Fa 
College, or the Royal Academy of Music, London, 


(Tue Editor will be obliged to Conductors or Secretaries of 
Musical Societies if they will kindly send programmes and notes of 
concerts on or before the 24th day of the month. The notices should 





be brief and to the point, the names of artists distinct and legible, and 
the whole written on one side of the paper only.) 
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POET’S CORNER. 
a 
“I COME TO THEE!” 


aX S rivers to the ocean flow, 
A As flowers to the sun-light grow, 
As I am bound to love thee so, 
I come to thee! 


As swallows fly to summer-heat, 
As beats my heart to thy heart-beat— 
So haste I, Love, with willing feet ; 

I come to thee! 


I see on high thy beacon-light 
Dispel the shadows of the night! 
I come to thee, my dear delight, 

I come to thee ! 


HERBERT BENNETT. 





TUNING. 
To MY FRIEND, GEorRG EsSIGKE, VIOLINIST. 


\UNING my violin, 
With slender boyish fingers ; 
Playing for the loungers by the ale-house linden tree, 
Through whose branches, falling crimson, sunset lingers— 
On my childish face and me. 


Tuning my violin, 
With eager student fingers ; 
Tossing back the hair-waves on my forehead pale that 
stray, 
Working hard within my dim bare room where lingers— 
On me, twilight’s shadow gray. 


Tuning my violin, 
With skilful artist fingers, 
Playing for the thousands brought together by my name; 
Smiling at their praises, round my head while lingers— 
All the halo of my fame. 


Tuning my violin, 
With manhood’s firm strong fingers ; 
Playing all my heart out, with the stars a-glow above ; 
Tender eyes replying, round us both there lingers— 
Glory-light of golden love. - 


Tuning my violin, 
With willing father-fingers ; 
Playing for the children,—clustered round my tired feet, 
Merry music while the firelight rosy lingers— 
On the upturned faces sweet. 
. * * 
Tuning my violin, 
With age’s trembling fingers ; 
Tuning but not playing, for my hands are weak and numb, 
In my weary soul, each true note thrills and lingers, 
But my violin is dumb. 
And the sunlight streams above me, 
And close by are those who love me, 
And will love me to the end; 
Yet I would for all caressing, 
I could draw the bow down—pressing— 
O’er thy strings, my life-long friend! 
Ciara ASTINGTON. 





THE new Scottish pianist, Mr. F. Lamond, was heard 
in Prince’s Hall on the 26th ult. He is a clever lad, but 
failed to prove the existence of the phenomenal ability 
claimed for him. 

Her Majesty has accepted a copy of the new national 
chorus ‘‘ May Britain be by God preserved,” the words by 
Mr. George Halse, the music by Mr. Josiah Booth, which 
has just been published by Messrs. Curwen. 

Miss Fanny Davies is now definitely engaged to 
appear at the Gloucester Festival. She will play 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G (No. 4), and also an un- 
accompanied solo at one of the evening concerts. 

Mr. HENSCHEL promises a series of Symphony Concerts 
next winter, beginning almost at the same time as the 
‘*Pops.” This is good news and we trust the venture, 
which rejoices in a two years’ guarantee, will succeed on 
the merits. 

Bacu’s Matthew Passion has been removed from the 
Gloucester programme, mainly because some of the vocal 
artists declined to sing in it. Dvorak's Stabat Mater will 
probably be substituted, and given in conjunction with 
Spohr’s Last Fudgment. 

CoLONEL MAPLESON, senior, is said to be in treaty for 
Covent Garden Theatre or Her Majesty’s, with the inten- 
tion of again attempting a season of Italian Opera in 
London. The truly courageous officer is expected here, 
with Signor Arditi, about the third week in April. 

Tue Abbé Liszt, who is staying with M. Munkaczy 
the Hungarian painter, is at present the lion of Paris. A 
few days ago a private concert was given in his honour 
by his hospitable compatriot, and on the afternoon of the 
25th ultimo a performance of his ‘‘ Gran”? Mass was given 
in the Eglise de St. Eustache. Absurdly enough the 
Archbishop of Paris refused to allow any female singers 
in the choir, although the harps in the orchestra were 
played by women, while the local organist refused to 
allow M. Saint-Saéns to take his place for the occasion. 
Consequently the representation was not an artistic 
success. 

THE saying “‘ Union is strength’’ proves to be a popular 
fallacy where choirs are concerned, unless the practice be 
the accompaniment of unity. This at any rate was the 
conviction brought to oné’s mind at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
on the 4th ult., when the London Church Choirs’ Associa- 
tion held its thirteenth festival service. For the occasion, 
Dr. Stainer set the Canticles to music, and Mr. A. Gaul 
composed an anthem, ‘O praise God in His Holiness,” 
As both works were performed in a loose and scrambling 
manner it is evident that at present the combination of 
the choirs, as far as the concord of sounds is concerned, 
fails of its avowed purpose. 

AN unpleasant incident took place at the marriage of 
Mdlle. Jeanne Gounod with the Baron de Lasons, which 
was solemnised in the Eglise de St. Frangois de Sales on 
the 25th ultimo. It appears that M. Gounod, without 
consulting the choirmaster, invited M. Talazac and M, 
Boussayol to sing in the Mass, but when these artists 
arrived, they were refused admittance to the choir, on the 
ground that Madame Fuchs has already been asked to 
sing. Young M. Gounod’s interference brought on an 
altercation, resulting in a scuffle with the beadles and 
the smashing of a door by M. Talazac. Considering 
that M. Gounod is a fervent Catholic, the authorities 
might well have shown greater consideration for his 





wishes. 
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